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provides just such a stimulus, the contraction occurring imme-
diately behind the stimulated region. Peristaltic movements
may follow one another at regular and fairly frequent inter-
nals, the intestinal contents being moved steadily but gently
along the canal At other times a brisk peristaltic contraction
appears which travels rapidly along the tube but, after moving
the food a considerable distance, may not be repeated for some
time. This is called the peristaltic rush. Especially strong
stimulation, the action of a cathartic or an irritant poison, for

Fig. 8-27 Diagram illus-
trating peristalsis. F,
food mass in the Intestine.
Arrow indicates the direc-
tion of the movement.

example, may set up a peristaltic rush which travels throughout
the length of the small bowel. Such a movement may also be
initiated reflexly from the esophagus during swallowing,, or
from the stomach.
Except In the duodenum near Its commencement and at the
terminal part of the ileum (see Fig. 8-1, p. 317)., the peristaltic
movements of the normal small intestine are always from the
stomach downward, that is. In a direction toward the anus.
Peristalsis in the reverse direction (antiperistalsis) is occasion-
ally observed normally in the situations mentioned above. It
may also occur anywhere in the small intestine in abnormal
states of the intestinal tract, especially when the canal is com-
pletely obstructed.
The segmenting movements are rhythmical constrictions of
the intestine which serve to break up and knead the food, to
ink it thoroughly with the Intestinal juices, and to bring the
intestinal contents in contact with fresh absorptive surfaces,
These movements also increase the blood and lymph flow in the
Intestinal wall; but they exert no propulsive action upon the
food. They occur at the rate of from 20 to 30 per minute (see
Fig. 8-28).